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I HAVE READ, most reverend Fathers, in ancient Arabic 
writings, that upon being asked what it was that seemed to 
him most marvelous upon the world stage, as one might 
call it, Abdala the Saracen replied that nothing to be seen 
was more wonderful than man. This opinion is echoed, as 
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well, in that famous remark of Hermes Trismegistus: 
“What a great miracle is man, Asclepius.” 

Still, as I pondered upon the grounds given for these 
estimates, I was not particularly struck by the different rea- 
sons advanced by different people for the assignment of 
such pre-eminence to human nature. It is said, for example, 
that man is intermediate among creatures; that he is the 
equal of the gods above as he is master over the beings 
beneath; that he, set midway between the eternal and the 
temporal, is the interpreter of nature by reason of the 
acuity of his sense, the light of his intellect, and the prob- 
ing of his reason; that he, as the Persians have it, is a living 
unity, the world’s very marriage hymn; and but a bit below 
the angels, according to David. 

Now without doubt these statements are all quite power- 
ful; still, they do not go to the core of the matter to touch 
upon the principal grounds which might justify man’s 
unique right to such boundless praise. I asked, why should 
we not admire the angels and the heavenly choir more than 
man? 

At last I feel that I have come to understand why it is 
that man, the most fortunate of all living things, deserves 
universal admiration; of what his proper place is in the 
hierarchy of beings that makes him the envy not only of 
brutes, but as well of the astral beings and the very intelli- 
gences which inhabit the world’s outer limits—a being beg- 
garing belief and smiting the soul with awe. 

And why should this not be so? Is it not precisely on this 
ground that man, with full justification is considered to be, 
as he is called, a great miracle? Hear then, O Fathers, just 
what the condition of man is; and grant me, in the name of 
vour humanity, your gracious hearing, as I develop this 
theme. 

God the Father, Almighty Architect, in accord with His 
mysterious Wisdom had already created this sensible world, 
this cosmic habitation of divinity, this most revered temple; 
He had already dressed the supercelestial arena with intelli- 
gences, informed the celestial spheres with the life of im- 
mortal souls, and set the dung-heap of the inferior world 
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into ferment, swarming with every form of animal life; but 
when all this was accomplished, The divine Artificer still 
felt the lack of some creature capable of comprehending 
the meaning of so great an achievement—a creature which 
might be stirred with love at its beauty, and struck with 
awe at its grandeur. Thus, after the completion of all else— 
as both Moses and Timaeus witness—finally, He conceived 
of man’s creation. 

However, in truth, there was left to Him no archetype 
according to which He might form this new being. His 
treasures, all but spent, contained nothing fit with which to 
endow a new son; nor among the seats of the universe was 
there left a place from which this new creature might com- 
prehend the world. All space was already taken; all beings 
had been relegated to their proper high, middle, or low or- 
der. But the Father’s Power was such that it would not 
falter in this last creative urge; nor was it in the nature of 
the Supreme Wisdom to fail through lack of counsel in this 
matter; nor, finally, was it in the nature of His Beneficent 
Love to create a creature destined to praise the divine 
Generosity in all other things, who lacked it in himself. 

The Super Maker, at last, decreed that this creature to 
whom He could give nothing uniquely his own, should 
share in the heritage of all other creatures. Taking this 
creature of indeterminate image, man, He therefore set 
him in the center of the world and spoke to him thus: 

O Adam, We have given you neither visage nor endow- 
ment uniquely your own, so that whatever place, form, or 
gifts you may select after pondering the matter, you may 
have and keep through your own judgment and decision. 
All other creatures have their natures defined and limited 
by laws which We have established; you, by contrast, un- 
impeded by any such limits, may, by your own free choice, 
to whose custody We have assigned you, establish the fea- 
tures of your own nature. I have set you at the center of the 
world so that from that position you may search about you 
with the greater ease upon all that is in the world con- 
tained. We have made you a creature neither of heaven nor 
of earth, neither mortal nor immortal, so that you may 
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freely and proudly make yourself in the form which you 
wish. It will be in the orbit of your power to descend to the 
inferior and brutish form of life, just as it will be within 
your power to rise, through your own choice, to the supe- 
rior orders of divine life. 

O boundless generosity of God the Father! O admirable 
and unsurpassable happiness of man to whom it is given to 
have what he chooses, and to be what he wills to be! From 
the moment of their birth or, to quote Lucilius, “from 
their mother’s womb,” the brute creatures carry with them 
all that they will ever possess. Again, the highest spiritual 
beings, from the moment of their creation, or soon there- 
after, were fixed in the mode of being which would be 
theirs throughout eternity. But it was to man alone, at the 
moment of his creation, that God bequeathed seeds laden 
with all potentialities—the germs of every form of life. 
Whichsoever of these a man cultivates will mature and 
bear fruit within him; if vegetative, he will become a plant; 
if sensitive, a brute; if rational, he will discover himself a 
heavenly being; if intellectual, he will be an angel and the 
son of God. Again, if he should draw himself to himself 
alone, because of dissatisfaction with the lot of all crea- 
tures, he will there find and become united in spirit with 
God: and within the solitary darkness of the Father who is 
above all, he will himself transcend all. 

Who then will fail to look with awe or will look with 
greater admiration upon any being other than this, our 
chameleon? For man is the creature whom Asclepius the 
Athenian correctly observed to be symbolized in the Mys- 
teries by the figure of Proteus because of his mutability— 
his nature capable of self-transformation. This is the origin 
of those metamorphoses or transformations so celebrated 
among the Hebrews and the Pythagoreans. For in the hid- 
den theological teachings of the Hebrews, holy Enoch at 
times is transformed into that divine angel which is some- 
times called Mal ’akh Adonay Shebaoth, while at other 
times other personages are transformed into other named 
divinities. The Pythagoreans transform men found guilty of 
crimes into brutes, or—if we are to believe Empedocles— 
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even into plants; while Mohammed, following them, was 
known to have said on many occasions that the man who 
forsakes divine Law becomes a brute. What is more, he was 
right; for it is not the bark that makes the tree, but rather 
its nonsensitive and unresponsive nature. Neither is it the 
hide that makes the beast of burden, but rather its brute 
and sensitive soul; nor is it the bowl-like form which makes 
the heavens, but rather their harmonious order. Finally, it 
is its spiritual intelligence, rather than its freedom from a 
body, which makes the angel. 

Should you see a man devoted to his appetites crawling 
along the ground, you see then a plant and not a man. And 
should you see a man enchanted by the vain forms of imag- 
ery, as if by the spells of Calypso, and seduced through 
these empty wiles into becoming slave to his own senses, 
you see then a brute and not a man. If, however, you see a 
philosopher, judging and considering all things according 
to the rule of reason, you see then a creature worthy of 
veneration—for he is a creature of heaven and not of earth. 
And if, finally, you observe a pure knower—one who, un- 
mindful of the body, is wholly withdrawn into the inner 
chambers of the mind—here, indeed, is one who is creature 
of neither heaven nor earth, but some higher divinity 
draped about in human flesh. 

Who now will not look with wonder upon man? Upon 
man who, with good reason, is sometimes called “all flesh” 
and sometimes “every creature” in the holy Mosaic and 
Christian writings, because he shapes, forms, and trans- 
forms himself into the likeness of all flesh and takes on the 
characteristics of every creature. This is the reason why 
Euanthes the Persian writes in his exposition of the Chal- 
dean theology that man has no single innate and fixed na- 
ture but, rather, many which are external and contingent. 
Hence, the Chaldean maxim: Hanorish tharah sharinas— 
“Man is a being of varied, manifold and ever-changing na- 
ture.” 

What is the point of all this? That we may understand 
that since we are born creatures who may be what we 
choose ourselves to be, we are responsible, above all, for 
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seeing that it could never be said of us that being born to 
this high estate we failed to recognize it and descended to 
the condition of brutes and stolid beasts of burden; and for 
seeing, as well, that we verify the saying of Asaph the 
prophet: “You are all gods and sons of the Most High”; 
and, finally, that we may not, through abuse of the Most 
Indulgent father’s generosity, pervert the free choice which 
He has granted us by forging a tool of damnation out of 
His gift of salvation. 

Let a species of holy ambition capture our souls, so that, 
disdainful of mediocrity, we burn after superior things and 
—-since it is in our power to do so—direct all of our ener- 
gies to their acquisition. Let us despise the things of earth; 
let us not overevaluate even the astral; let us, putting all the 
things of this world behind us, hasten to that arena beyond 
the world which is closest to the Most Exalted Godhead. 
There, as the sacred mysteries have it, the Seraphim, Cher- 
ubim, and Thrones occupy the first places; still, while con- 
temptuous of any secondary place and unable to yield first 
to them, let us emulate their dignity and glory. In this way, 
by willing it, we shall be lesser than they in nothing. 

How are we to proceed, and what shall we do in order to 
realize this ambition? Let us see what they do; what sort of 
life they lead. For if we lead this kind of life—as it is in our 
power to do—we shall then attain the same noble estate as 
they. The Seraphim burns with the fire of love; from the 
Cherubim there bursts forth the brilliance of intelligence; 
and the Throne is resolute with the steadfastness of justice. 
So, in our lives, if we rule over our inferiors with justice we 
shall be as firm as Thrones. If, devoting ourselves to intellect 
we meditate upon the Creator in His creature and the 
creature in its Creator, and free ourselves from external ac- 
tivity, we shall burn with the light of the Cherubim. And if 
we are consumed with love for the Creator only, His all- 
embracing fire will at once transform us into the fiery like- 
ness of the Seraphim. God, Judge of Ages, is above the just 
judge—above the Throne, that is. Higher than the 
Cherub—he who contemplates, that is—God flies and 
cherishes him in watching over him, For the spirit of the 
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Lord moves upon the waters—those waters, which are above 
the Firmament and which, according to Job, praise the 
Lord with hymns before the dawn. Whoever is a Seraph 
—a lover—is in God, and God is in him; it may even be 
said that God and he are one. Great is the power of 
Thrones, which we attain by using judgment; and most 
high the sublimity of Seraphim, which we attain by loving. 

But how is it possible for one to judge or to love that 
which he does not know? Moses loved a God whom he saw 
and, as judge of his people, he administered among them 
that which he had first seen upon the mountain. The 
Cherub is, therefore, intermediary, and by his light pre- 
pares us equally for the fire of the Seraphim and the judg- 
ment of Thrones. This is the bond which binds the first 
minds, the Palladian order, the master of contemplative 
philosophy. This, then, is the bond which we must emulate, 
embrace, and understand above all else; the bond by means 
of which we may ascend to the heights of love, or descend, 
well instructed and ready, to the tasks of the practical life. 
But surely, if we are to pattern our life on the model pro- 
vided by the Cherubim, it is worth the effort to have con- 
stantly before our eyes both its nature and quality, as well 
as its offices and functions. Since, flesh as we are, and in 
possession only of knowledge touching on earthly things, it 
is not granted us to acquire such knowledge by our own 
efforts; let us seek the counsel of the ancient Fathers. They 
can provide us the fullest and most authentic testimony 
concerning these matters because they were familiar and 
conversant with them. 

Let us ask the apostle Paul, the chosen vessel, in what 
activity he saw the armies of the Cherubim engaged when 
he was transported to the third heaven. According to the 
interpretation of Dionysius, he will answer that he saw 
them first being purified, then illuminated, then, at the 
last, made perfect. We, therefore, emulating the life of the 
Cherub here on earth, may likewise purify our souls so that 
her passions may not rave at random or her reason be de- 
ranged by restraining the impulses of our passions through 
moral science; and by dissipating the darkness of reason 
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through dialectic, thus washing away, so to say, the filth of 
ignorance and vice. Next, let us fill our purified souls with 
the light of natural philosophy so that it may be brought, at 
the last, to final perfection by knowledge of things divine. 

But lest we be satisfied to consult with those of our faith 
only, let us have recourse to the patriarch Jacob, whose 
likeness, carved on the throne of glory, shines out before us. 
This wisest of the Fathers, who, though asleep in the lower 
world keeps watch on the upper, will guide us. He will ad- 
vise us, however, in a figure: for all things appeared in fig- 
ures to the men of those times. A ladder rises by many 
rungs from earth to the peaks of heaven, and at its summit 
sits the Lord; over its rungs move the contemplative angels, 
descending and ascending by turn. 

Now, if this is what we who wish to emulate the life of 
the angels must do, then who, I ask, would dare place filthy 
feet or soiled hands to the ladder of the Lord? As the mys- 
teries teach, it is forbidden for the impure to handle what is 
pure. But these hands and feet of which we speak—what 
are they? The feet of the soul, to be sure: the soul’s most 
despicable part—that by which the soul is held to the earth 
as a root to the ground. Its nourishing and feeding part, that 
is, where lust boils and voluptuous softness is fostered. And 
is not the hand of which we spoke the soul’s irascible 
power? That which struggles in its behalf, fighting and 
foraging for it in the filth and in the sun, seizing for it all 
the things which it will devour while slumbering in the 
shade? Let us purify ourselves—our hands—in moral 
philosophy as in a living stream: the whole sentient part, 
that is, in which the body’s lusts are seated and which, as 
the saying goes, holds the soul by the scruff of the neck— 
lest we be flung from the ladder as profane and unclean. 
But even this, if we wish to be the familiar of the angels 
who climb the ladder of Jacob, will not be enough unless we 
are first taught and rendered able to advance, step by step, 
on that ladder without deviating and without failing to 
complete the ascents and descents in their proper turn. 
When by the art of discourse or reason we shall have been 
properly prepared, then, inspired by the Cherubic spirit, 
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employing philosophy through the steps of the ladder—the 
ladder, that is, of nature—we shall penetrate all things from 
center to center. We shall at one instant descend, sunder- 
ing the unity of the many, like the limbs of Osiris, with Ti- 
tanic power; at another instant, we shall ascend, collecting 
by the power of Phoebus those same limbs into their origi- 
nal unity. At the last, in the bosom of the Father who reigns 
above the ladder, we shall find perfection and peace through 
the felicity of theology. 

Of just Job who made his covenant with God even be- 
fore he was born, let us also inquire what it is, above all 
else, that the Supreme God wishes of those scores of be- 
ings which surround Him. Without a doubt he will answer, 
“Peace.” For, as is written in Job, “He establishes peace in 
the high vaults of heaven.” And just as the middle order 
interprets the warnings of the higher for the lower orders, 
so the words of Job the theologian may well be interpreted 
for us by Empedocles the philosopher. Empedocles teaches 
that there is a dual nature to our souls: one bears us up- 
ward to the heavenly reaches, while the other drags us to the 
nether regions, through friendship and discord, war and 
peace, as he testifies in those verses in which he makes com- 
plaint that he is being driven into the sea-depths, goaded as 
he is by strife and discord into the semblance of a lunatic 
and a refugee from the gods. 

It is clear, Fathers, that many forces contend within us 
in deadly intestine war, worse than the civil wars of states. 
It is equally clear that if we bring about that peace which 
will place us at last among the elect of God, this will have 
been accomplished through philosophy alone. To begin 
with, if we seek only a truce with our enemies, moral phi- 
losophy will halt the unreasoning drives of the many-sided 
brute, the passionate violence and anger of the lion within 
us. If, acting on wiser counsel, we seek to achieve a lasting 
peace, moral philosophy will still be available to abundantly 
fulfill our wants. After both beasts are felled, like a sacri- 
ficed sow, an inviolable covenant of peace between flesh 
and spirit will have been accomplished. Dialectic will 
soothe those disorders of reason engendered by the anxiety 
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and uncertainty of conflicting hordes of words and captious 
reasoning; natural philosophy will compose the conflict of 
opinions and the endless disputes which vex, distract, and 
tear at the spirit from all sides. Natural philosophy will 
assuage this conflict, however, in such a way as to remind 
us that nature, as Heraclitus wrote, is generated by war, 
and, for this reason, is repeatedly called “strife” by Homer. 
Natural philosophy, therefore, cannot assure us a true and 
inviolable peace; the bestowal of such a peace is rather the 
privilege and office of the Queen of the Sciences, most holy 
theology. At best, moral philosophy only points the way to 
theology—it may even accompany us along the path—but 
theology, seeing us hastening to draw near to her from afar, 
calls out: “Come to me ye who have labored and I will 
restore you; come to me and I shall give you the peace 
which the world and nature cannot give.” 

Summoned so comfortingly, and invited with such kind- 
ness, we shall fly, like earthly Mercurys, on winged feet to 
greet that most blessed mother, and there enjoy the peace 
for which we have yearned: that unbounded friendship 
through which all souls will be at one in that one Mind 
which transcends all others; and, in a manner which 
beggars description, we shall attain true unity in the most 
profound depths of being. It is the attainment of this 
friendship that, as the Pythagoreans say, is the aim of all 
philosophy. It is this peace that God established in the high 
places of heaven, and which the angels, descending to 
earth, proclaimed to men of good will, so that men, ascend- 
ing by means of this peace to heaven, might become angels. 
This is the peace that we would wish for our friends, for 
our age, for every home into which we enter, and for our 
own soul, so that it may, through this peace, become the 
dwelling place of God. So also, when the soul shall have 
purged herself of all stain by means of moral philosophy 
and dialectic, and adorned herself with the many disci- 
plines of philosophy as with princely raiment, and crowned 
her portals with the wreaths of theology, the King of Glory 
may descend and, entering with the Father, domicile with 
her. Should she prove worthy of so magnificent a Visitor, 
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she will, through His boundless clemency, draped in the 
golden gown of the many sciences as in bridal vesture, wel- 
come Him, not as a guest but as a spouse from whom she 
will never be parted. Indeed, rather than part with Him, 
she will prefer to leave her own people and her father’s 
home. Mindless of her very self, she will wish to be dead to 
herself in order to live in her spouse, in whose eyes the 
death of His saints is infinitely precious: I mean that death 
—if the very fullness of life may be so called—the consid- 
eration of which wise men have asserted to be the end of 
philosophy. 

Let us cite, as well, Moses himself, who is but at a little 
remove from the living fountain of the holy and unutter- 
able wisdom with whose nectar the angels are drunk. 
Let us harken to the venerable judges as he proclaims 
his laws to us who live in the arid loneliness of the body: 
“Let those who, still profane, have need of moral philoso- 
phy, dwell with the herd outside the tabernacle under the 
open sky until, like the priests of Thessaly, they shall have 
purified themselves. Those who have already ordered their 
conduct may enter into the tabernacle: but they may not 
yet touch the sacred vessels. Let them first, as zealous Le- 
vites, in the service of dialectic, minister to the holy offices 
of philosophy. When they shall have been admitted to 
those offices they may, as priests of philosophy, gaze upon 
the multicolored throne of the higher God: the stars. Let 
them then behold the heavenly candelabra aflame with its 
seven lights. Let them then behold the fur tent, that is, the 
elements, in the priesthood of philosophy, so that, at last, 
having been granted entry to the innermost bosom of the 
temple through divine theology, they may be made glad in 
the glory of the Godhead, viewed with no veil before His 
image.” Clearly, this is what Moses commands: admonish- 
ing, urging, and summoning us to prepare for ourselves, 
while we may, by means of philosophy, a path to heavenly 
glory to come. 

Now the dignity of the liberal arts, which I am about to 
discuss, and the value that they have for us, is testified to in 
the Mosaic and Christian religions as well as in the most 
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ancient theologies. What else can we understand by the 
degrees through which the initiates must pass in the mys- 
teries of the Greeks? These neophytes, after their purifica- 
tion by the sciences which we might refer to as expiatory— 
moral philosophy and dialectic, that is—were granted ad- 
mission to the mysteries. What else could such admission 
portend but the interpretation of occult nature by philoso- 
phy? Only after they had been prepared thus, did they re- 
ceive epopteia—the direct vision of divine things by the 
light of theology. Who would not wish to be initiated into 
such mysteries? Who could not consent to put behind him 
all human concerns, scorn the gifts of fortune and reject the 
goods of the body, in order thus to become a guest of the 
gods, drunk with the nectar of eternity, and receive the 
gift of immortality while still an earthbound mortal? Who 
would refuse to be so inspired by those Socratic frenzies 
celebrated by Plato in the Phaedrus, that swiftly fleeing this 
place, this evil world, by the oars, so to say, of both feet and 
wings, he might attain swiftly to the heavenly Jerusalem? 
Let us, O Fathers, be thus driven: driven by those Socratic 
frenzies which elevate us to such ecstasy that our intellect 
and our very being become one with God. Indeed, this will 
be our lot if we have previously done all that lies within us 
to do. If we shall have restrained our passions with proper 
controls—moral philosophy—so that they achieve harmoni- 
ous accord; and if—by dialectic—our reason shall have pro- 
gressed by rhythmic measures, then, stirred by the frenzy of 
the Muses, we shall drink in the heavenly harmony with the 
ears of the spirit. Then Bacchus, leader of the Muses, re- 
vealing to us in our study of philosophy, through his mys- 
teries—the visible signs of nature—the invisible things of 
God, will dazzle us with the richness of the house of God; 
and there, if like Moses we prove wholly faithful, most sa- 
cred theology will supervene to swell our ecstasy. For, risen 
to her lofty height, we shall from that vantage survey all 
that is, shall be, and has been in seamless eternity; and 
marveling at their pristine loveliness, like the seers of Phoe- 
bus, we shall become her winged lovers. Finally, roused by 
ineffable love as by a sting, and, like the Seraphim, born 
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outside ourselves, drunk with the Godhead, we shall be, no 
longer ourselves, but He himself who made us. 

To anyone who grasps their meanings and the mysteries 
involved in them, the sacred names of Apollo clearly show 
that God is a philosopher as well as a seer. Ammonius has 
amply discussed this theme, however, and there is no need 
for me to develop it anew. Yet, O Fathers, we cannot fail 
to remark those three Delphic teachings which are so basic 
for one about to enter the most holy and august temple of 
the true Apollo who illumines every soul as it enters this 
world. These, you shall see, give us no advice other than 
that we should with all our might embrace this tripartite 
philosophy which we are here discussing. The saying me- 
den agan, that is, “Nothing too much,” prescribes a stand- 
ard for all the virtues through the Doctrine of the Mean, 
which is that of which moral philosophy treats. Again, that 
other saying, gnothi seauton, that is, “Know thyself,” urges 
and encourages us to the study of all nature, of which the 
nature of man is both connecting link and, so to speak, the 
“mixed potion”; for he who knows himself knows all things 
in himself, as first Zoroaster, and then Plato in the Alcibia- 
des, wrote. At last, lighted in this knowledge through the 
aid of natural philosophy, being already close to God, em- 
ploying the theological greeting ei, that is, “Thou art,” we 
shall blissfully address the true Apollo on intimate terms. 

Let us seek also the opinion of Pythagoras, that most 
sage of men, known as a sage precisely because he never 
deemed himself worthy to be so called. He will first advise 
us “Never to sit on a bushel’—never, that is, through dis- 
use to lose our reasoning power, that faculty by which the 
mind proves, judges, and measures all things, but, rather, 
by the constant use of dialectic to guide and keep that fac- 
ulty vital. Then he will admonish us concerning the two 
things which are to be eschewed at all costs: neither to 
make water facing the sun, nor to pare our nails while offer- 
ing sacrifice. But only after we have, through the agency of 
moral philosophy, both voided the debilitating appetite of 
our too abundant pleasures, and cut away, like nail- 
clippings, the prickly points of anger and wrath in our 
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souls, can we finally begin to take part in the sacred rites, 
that is, the mysteries of Bacchus of which we have spoken, 
and to dedicate ourselves to that contemplation of which 
the Sun is correctly named father and guide. Finally, Py- 
thagoras commands us to “Feed the cock”: to nourish, that 
is, the divine part of our soul on knowledge of divine 
things, as if on solid food and heavenly ambrosia. This is 
the cock at whose sight the lion—all earthly power, that 
is—cowers in fear and awe. It is this cock to whom, as we 
read in Job, intelligence was given. At the crowing of this 
cock, erring man comes to his senses. This is the cock 
which, in the morning twilight of each day, raises a Te 
Deum to heaven along with the morning stars. This is the 
cock which Socrates, at the time of his death, when he 
hoped that he was about to merge the divinity of his spirit 
with the divinity of the higher world, and when all thought 
of any bodily illness was gone, said that he owed to Aescu- 
lapius, that is, to the physician of souls. 

Let us also review the records of the Chaldeans and, if 
we can trust them, we shall see the road to felicity opened 
up for mortals through these same arts. The Chaldean in- 
terpreters tell us that it was a saying of Zoroaster that the 
soul is a winged being, and that when her wings are shed, 
she is plummeted into the body; but when they have grown 
again, she departs for the heavenly regions. And when his 
disciples inquired of him how they might obtain well- 
plumed and swift-flying souls, he is said to have replied: 
“Refresh ye your wings with the waters of life.” And when 
they pressed him concerning whence they might obtain 
these waters of life, he replied, as was his custom, in a par- 
able: ““God’s paradise is washed and watered by four rivers. 
From these founts you may draw the waters which will be 
your salvation. The river which flows from the north is 
called Pischon, which means ‘The Right’; that which flows 
from the west is Gichon, that is, ‘Expiation’; the river 
which flows from the east is called Chiddekel, that is, 
‘Light’; while the last one, flowing from the south, is 
Perath, which may be understood as ‘Piety.’ ” 

Now consider, O Fathers, what these doctrines of Zoro- 
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aster might mean. Clearly they mean that we should wash 
the filth from our eyes by moral science as by western waves; 
and that our aim must be correctly directed by dialectic as 
by a sighting taken on the North Star. Then, that we 
should develop the habit of bearing, in the contemplation 
of nature, the still feeble light of truth, like unto the first 
rays of the rising sun, so that finally we may, through theo- 
logical piety and the most holy worship of God, be enabled, 
as heavenly eagles, to bear the most dazzling splendor of 
the noonday sun. It is these, perhaps, which are the “morn- 
ing, midday, and evening thoughts,” which David first sang 
and St. Augustine later developed. This is the noonday 
light that inspires the Seraphim toward their goal and illu- 
mines, as well, the Cherubim. This is the promised land 
toward which our ancient father, Abraham, was ever jour- 
neying; this is no place for impure spirits. And, if it be 
permissible to say anything in public about the deeper mys- 
teries, even in the guise of a riddle—since man’s sudden fall 
from heaven has left his mind in a dizzy whirl, and since, 
according to Jeremiah, death has come in through the win- 
dows to plague our hearts and vitals with evil—let us im- 
plore Raphael, the heavenly healer, to release us by moral 
science and dialectic, as with heavenly drugs. When we 
shall have once again attained health, Gabriel—the 
strength of God—will dwell within us. Guiding us through 
the marvels of nature and showing us the power and good- 
ness of God in everything, he will consign us at last to the 
high priest Michael who, in turn, will reward those who 
have successfully completed their term in philosophy’s serv- 
ice, with the holy office of theology, as with a crown of 
precious stones. 

These, most reverend Fathers, are the reasons which led 
—nay, compelled—me to the study of philosophy. I set 
them forth only to reply to those who would condemn its 
study: not only those in high office, but those, as well, in 
modest situation. For the whole study of philosophy—and 
it is the misfortune of our time—is now regarded as con- 
temptible and vicious rather than honorable and glorious. 
This lethal and monstrous conviction—that philosophy 
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ought not be studied at all, or, at best, by very few—has 
taken over practically all minds; as though it were valueless 
to have before our eyes and at our disposal the causes of 
things, the ways of nature, the plan of the universe, God’s 
counsels, and the mysteries of heaven and earth, unless by 
such knowledge one might procure some profit or benefit. 
We have reached, thus, the point, alas, where no one is 
deemed wise unless he can prostitute the pursuit of wisdom; 
and chaste Pallas, who dwells among men only by the gen- 
erosity of the gods, is scorned, derided, and whistled off 
the scene, with no one to love or befriend her unless, by 
making money, she is able to recompense her lover with the 
foully procured price of her deflowerment. 

I direct all these complaints, with the most profound 
disgust and indignation, not against the princes of our 
times, but against the philosophers, who believe and insist 
that philosophy should not be pursued because it brings no 
material reward. They are mindless that by this alone they 
disqualify themselves as philosophers. As their whole life is 
dedicated to gain and the fulfilment of worldly ambitions, 
they never embrace the knowledge of the truth for its own 
sake. This much I will say for myself—and I feel no embar- 
rassment for praising myself on this point: I have never 
studied philosophy except for the sake of philosophy; nor 
have I ever desired or hoped to secure any profit or fruit 
from my studies and lamplighted researches other than the 
cultivation of my mind and knowledge of the truth—things 
I value more and more with the passage of time. I have 
been so keen for this knowledge, and so in love with it, that 
I have neglected all my private and public affairs to spend 
myself fully on contemplation, from which no disparage- 
ments of those who hate me, no curses of the enemies of 
wisdom, have ever been or will be able to divert me. Philos- 
ophy has taught me to depend on my own convictions 
rather than on the opinions of others, and to be less con- 
cerned with whether I am well thought of than whether 
what I do or say is evil. 

I was not unaware, reverend Fathers, that this disputa- 
tion of mine would be as acceptable and pleasing to you 
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who favor all good sciences and who have consented to 
honor it with your presence, as it would be annoying and 
displeasing to many others. I am aware, as well, that there 
are many who have condemned my project before this, and 
continue to do so, for a number of reasons. But it has al- 
ways been so: well-meant works, those genuinely intended 
for virtuous ends, have always had rather more than fewer 
detractors as compared to those works directed at question- 
able ends and undertaken for devious reasons. Some per- 
sons disapprove of the present species of disputation in 
general, as well as the method of publicly arguing learned 
matters; they hold that they serve only to exhibit cleverness 
and biases rather than to add to the stock of knowledge. 
Others, while not disapproving disputations in general, re- 
sent the fact that at my age, a mere twenty-four years, I 
have presumed in proposing a disputation dealing with the 
most abstruse mysteries of Christian theology, the most 
subtle points of philosophy, and the most exotic branches 
of learning; and that I have done so here, in this most cele- 
brated of cities, before a large body of the most learned 
men, in the presence of the Apostolic Senate. Yet others 
have yielded that I have the right to dispute, but not nine 
hundred theses; for they hold that such an undertaking is 
too much, overambitious, and well beyond my powers. To 
these objections I should have bowed willingly, and at once, 
if the philosophy which I espouse would have permitted me 
to do so. Further, if I believed that this disputation were 
motivated by mere purposes of altercation and litigation, I 
should not here have undertaken to respond to them, as my 
philosophy urges me to do. Therefore, let all intention of 
denigration and annoyance be cleansed from our minds, 
and with it that malice which, as Plato says, is wholly ab- 
sent in the heavenly choir. Let us decide, as friends, 
whether I am to be allowed to proceed with my disputation 
and whether I may venture to treat of so great a multitude 
of theses. 

To begin with, I shall not have much to say against those 
who disapprove this species of public disputation. If it be 
criminal, it is a crime in which I participate with all of you, 
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most excellent Doctors, who have yourselves engaged in 
such bouts on many occasions to the glory of your reputa- 
tion, as well as with Plato and Aristotle and all of the most 
respected philosophers of every age. Philosophers of the 
past thought that naught would repay them more in their 
search for wisdom than frequent participation in public 
disputation. Just as the body’s powers are strengthened 
through gymnastic, so the powers of the mind wax in 
strength and vigor by this manner of learning. I am in- 
clined to the belief that when the poets sang of the arms of 
Pallas, and that when the Hebrews called the barzel, that 
is, the sword, the symbol of men of wisdom, meant nothing 
else by these symbols than this species of combat, so honor- 
able and so necessary for the attainment of wisdom. Possi- 
bly this is also the reason why the Chaldeans cast a horo- 
scope in which Mars confronted Mercury from three dis- 
tinct angles at the birth of a man who was to be a philoso- 
pher; as if, that is, they wished to say “if these assemblies, 
these disputations, should be discontinued, all philosophy 
would become lethargic and dormant.” 

Now against those who claim that I am unequal to this 
task, I have a more difficult time defending myself. If I 
maintain that I am equal to it, I shall appear to entertain 
an immoderately high opinion of myself. If I admit that I 
am unequal to it, while yet persisting, I shall certainly merit 
the charge of being rash and imprudent. You see the difh- 
culty of my position: I cannot, without censure, promise 
something about myself; nor can I, without equal censure, 
fail in what I promise. Perhaps I can remark the saying of 
Job: “The spirit is in all men”; or take consolation in what 
is said to Timothy: “Let no man despise your youth.” But 
to speak out of my own conscience, I might say that there 
is nothing either outstanding or singular about me. I am, I 
admit, wedded to study and avid after the good sciences. 
Still I neither assume nor arrogate to myself the title of 
“learned.” Consequently, if it is the case that I have as- 
sumed such a tremendous burden, it is not owing to igno- 
rance of my own limitations. It is, rather, the case that I 
understand that in this kind of learned contest the real vic- 
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tory lies in being defeated. Hence even the weakest ought 
not to shun them, but should, indeed, seek them out as 
best they are able. For he who is overcome receives a bene- 
fit, and not an injury, from his conqueror. He returns home 
richer than he left—more learned, that is, and better armed 
for future combat. Inspired by such hope, though myself 
but a feeble soldier, I have never feared to enter so danger- 
ous a contest against even the most strong and vigorous 
man. Whether, by acting so, I have been foolish, or not, 
may be judged best from the outcome of the battle and not 
from my age. 

Third, I must respond to those who are shocked by the 
large number of theses and the variety of topics I have pro- 
posed for dispute, as though the onus, however great, rested 
on their shoulders and not, as it does, on mine. Surely it is 
unbecoming and immeasurably captious to want to set the 
limits for another’s endeavor and, as Cicero says: “To de- 
sire moderation in a matter which is the better for being on 
a large scale.” In undertaking this venture, but one alterna- 
tive confronts me: success or failure. If I succeed, I do not 
see how it would be more honorable to succeed in defend- 
ing ten theses than in defending nine hundred. If I fail, 
those who hate me will have proper grounds for disparage- 
ment, while those who love me will have occasion enough 
to forgive me. In so grand and important an undertaking it 
appears that a young man who fails through paucity of tal- 
ent or learning deserves indulgence rather than chastise- 
ment. For, according to the poets: “If strength fails, surely 
there shall be praise for daring; and it is enough to have 
striven for great things.” And if in our time many, in imita- 
tion of Gorgias of Leontini, have been accustomed to dis- 
pute not merely nine hundred questions, but the whole 
range of questions concerning all the branches of knowl- 
edge, and have incurred praise for doing so, why should I 
not, then, without incurring criticism, be permitted to dis- 
cuss a large number of questions indeed, but questions 
which are at least clear and well defined? This, they answer, 
is unnecessary and ostentatious; I reply that in my case no 
superfluity is involved, but that all is necessary. If they con- 
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sider the purpose of philosophy, they will then feel com- 
pelled, even against their instincts, to recognize this neces- 
sity. Those who are disciples of one or another of the 
philosophers—of Thomas or Scotus, for example, who to- 
day have the widest following—can indeed make trial of 
their particular doctrines with a few questions. I, by con- 
trast, have trained myself so that I am the disciple of no 
one man. I have examined all the masters of philosophy; 
perused all their works; become acquainted with all schools. 
Consequently, I had to speak of them all in order that 
while defending the beliefs of one I might not seem com- 
mitted to him at the cost of deprecating the rest; thus, while 
setting forth a few theses from some one school, I was led 
inevitably to set forth a great number concerning all the 
schools together. Nor am I to be held culpable because 
“wherever the gale blows me, there I remain as guest.” For 
it was a practice among all the ancient writers never to 
leave unread any commentaries which might be available. 
Aristotle, in particular, observed this so religiously that 
Plato called him anagnostes, that is, “the reader.” Clearly, 
it is a mark of mental narrowness to restrict oneself to a 
Porch or an Academy; nor is anyone justified in being the 
disciple of one school or philosopher unless he has first ac- 
quainted himself with them all. There is, further, in each 
school some unique position which is not shared by others. 

Now when we turn to the men of our own faith, to 
whom philosophy came after all the others, we find in John 
Scotus both vigor and subtlety; in Thomas, solidity and 
consistency; in Aegidius, clarity and precision; in Francis, 
depth and penetration; in Albert, a sweeping sense for ulti- 
mate issues; in Henry, as it seems to me, a sublimity which 
inspires reverence. Among the Arabs, there is something 
solid and deep-rooted in Averroés; in Avempace, as well as 
Alfarabi, something serious and profound; in Avicenna, 
something divine and Platonic. Among the Greeks, philos- 
ophy was always brilliant and, above all, pure: in Simpli- 
cius, it is rich and overflowing; in Themistius, elegant and 
comprehensive; in Alexander, learned and consistent; in 
Theophrastus, well thought-out; in Ammonius, graceful 
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and pleasing. If you look to the Platonists, to name but a 
few, you will, in Porphyry, be charmed by the wealth of 
material and by his preoccupation with things religious; in 
Iamblichus, you will be awed by his knowledge of occult 
philosophy and barbarian mysteries; in Plotinus, you will 
find it impossible to point to any one admirable thing, since 
all is admirable. The Platonists themselves, laboring over 
his writings, understand him only with great difficulty 
when, in his abstruse style, he speaks divinely about divine 
things, and far more than humanly of human things. I 
shall not remark the more recent figures, Proclus and those 
others who follow him, Hermias, Damascius, Olympiodo- 
rus, and several more in whom there flame that to theion, 
that is, “the divine,” something which is the special mark 
of the Platonists. 

It should be added that any school which attacks the 
true doctrines, and makes sport of true causes by means of 
clever slander, strengthens rather than weakens the truth 
itself, which like a glowing ember is encouraged to flame 
rather than die, by being thus agitated. These considera- 
tions have motivated me in my determination to bring the 
opinions of all schools, rather than, as some might have 
preferred, those of any particular coterie, to the attention 
of mankind. For it appeared to me that by the presentation 
of many schools, and the argument of many philosophical 
systems, that “effulgence of truth” of which Plato speaks in 
his Epistles might illumine our minds the more clearly, like 
the sun rising over the sea. What should our plight have 
been if only the philosophy of the Latins—say, Albert, 
Thomas, Scotus, Aegidius, Francis, and Henry—had been 
broadcast, while that of the Greeks and the Arabs was neg- 
lected, as all the thought of the barbarian nations was in- 
herited by the Greeks and from the Greeks transmitted to 
us? In philosophy our Latins have always based themselves 
on the thought of foreigners, and simply perfected their 
work, What value would there have been in discussing nat- 
ural philosophy with the Peripatetics if the Platonic Acad- 
emy had not also taken part in the exchange? Indeed, the 
Academy’s philosophy, even where it touched on divine 
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matters, has always been esteemed as the most lofty of all 
philosophies, as St. Augustine bears witness. And now, for 
the first time, so far as I am aware—and there is nothing 
invidious in my saying so—this philosophy has been 
brought by me, after so many centuries, to the test of pub- 
lic disputation. And what would be the worth of all this if, 
having simply discussed the opinions of innumerable au- 
thors, we—like free-loaders at a banquet of wise men— 
should contribute nothing of our own: nothing conceived 
and worked out by our own mind? It is, indeed, the ear- 
mark of the impotent, as Seneca writes, to have all their 
learning inscribed in notebooks, as though the discoveries 
of our predecessors had blocked the road to us, as though 
the power of nature were lacking to us and could bring 
nothing forth which, if not capable of demonstrating the 
truth, might at least point to it from afar. The rustic hates 
sterility in his field; the husband, in his wife: much more, 
then, must the divine mind hate the sterile mind to which 
it is yoked, because it desires in vain from that dam to have 
noble offspring. 

These are the reasons why I have not been satisfied to 
mouth well-worn doctrines, but have proposed for disputa- 
tion, instead, many points of the early theology of Hermes 
Trismegistus, many theses drawn from the doctrines of the 
Chaldeans, Pythagoreans, the occult mysteries of the He- 
brews, and finally, a large number of propositions concern- 
ing both natural philosophy and God, which were discov- 
ered and studied by me. First, I have proposed a harmony 
between Plato and Aristotle. Many before have believed this 
harmony to obtain, but no one has ever established it. 
Among the Latins, Boethius promised to establish such a 
harmony, but he never carried his proposal to the end. 
Among the Greeks, Simplicius made the same promise, 
with like outcome. St. Augustine also writes, in his Contra 
academicos, that others had attempted to prove it, and 
with the most subtle arguments. John the Grammarian, for 
example, held that Plato differed from Aristotle only for 
those who did not understand Plato—but he left it to pos- 
terity to prove that their philosophies were identical. I 
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cite, moreover, a great number of passages drawn from 
Scotus’ and Thomas’ writings, as well as from Averroés’ and 
Avicenna’s, which, traditionally regarded as irreconcilable, I 
prove to be wholly in accord with one another. 

In the second place, along with my own expansion of 
both the Platonic and the Aristotelian philosophies, I have 
set forth seventy-two theses in physics and metaphysics 
such that, if I am not completely wrong—and this will be- 
come clear in the course of the disputation—anyone who 
subscribes to them will be able to answer any question put 
to him on the subject of natural philosophy or theology: 
and this based upon a principle entirely different from 
any contained in the philosophy that is current in the 
schools or taught by any contemporary master. Nor should 
anyone be surprised that I, in my early youth, at such a 
tender age that I should barely be permitted to read the 
works of others, as some have hinted, should wish to pro- 
pose a new philosophy. Rather, if it is well defended, they 
ought to praise this new philosophy; or if it is refuted, re- 
ject it. Finally, since it will be their duty to evaluate my 
discoveries and my scholarship, they ought to look to the 
merit or fault which these show, rather than to the number 
of their author’s years. 

In addition, I have introduced a new method of doing 
philosophy—a method based on numbers. This approach, 
in truth, is very old, having been cultivated by the ancient 
theologians: first by Pythagoras, and then by Aglaophamos, 
Philolaus, Plato, and the earliest Platonists. However, like 
so many other noteworthy achievements of the past, it has 
fallen into such disuse, owing to the carelessness of subse- 
quent generations, that hardly any traces of it are to be 
found. Plato writes, in the Epinomis, that the science of 
numbering is supreme, and the most divine among all the 
liberal arts and theoretical sciences. In another place, ask- 
ing why man is the wisest of animals, he replies: “Because 
he knows how to count”—a view in which Aristotle, in his 
Problems, concurs. Albumazar writes that a favorite saying 
of Avenzoar of Babylon was: “He knows all things who 
knows how to count.” These opinions are devoid of any 
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truth if, by the art of number, they intend that art in 
which merchants are most proficient. Plato confirms this, 
warning us emphatically not to confuse divine arithmetic 
with the arithmetic of the marketplace. I therefore prom- 
ised, when I appeared, after many long nights of study, to 
have discovered that arithmetic which is so highly regarded, 
that I would myself, in order to put it to the test, respond 
in public through the art of number to seventy-four ques- 
tions considered of prime importance in physics and meta- 
physics. 

I have proposed, as well, certain theses concerning 
magic, in which I have indicated that magic has two forms: 
one consists entirely in the operations and powers of de- 
mons, which, as God is my witness, appears to me to be a 
distorted and monstrous business; and the other, as it 
proves when thoroughly investigated, is nothing other than 
the highest realization of natural philosophy. The Greeks 
knew both these forms. But as they considered the first 
form to be wholly an aberration, they named it goetezia, 
reserving the term mageia for the second form, and under- 
standing by it the highest and most perfect wisdom. The 
Persian term, magus, according to Porphyry, means “inter- 
preter” and “‘worshiper of the divine” in our tongue. What 
is more, Fathers, the disparity and dissimilarity between 
these arts is as great as one could possibly imagine. Not 
only the Christian but all religions and every well- 
structured state despises and condemns the first; while the 
second, by contrast, is approved and respected by all the 
wise and by all peoples solicitous of heavenly and divine 
things. The first is the most meretricious of arts; the sec- 
ond, an exalted and holy philosophy. The first is empty and 
frustrating; the second, firm, well founded, and gratifying. 
The disciple of the first tries to conceal his practices be- 
cause they are shameful and unholy; while cultivation 
of the second has always been the source of highest glory 
and renown in the arena of knowledge. No philosopher of 
merit, eager in the study of the beneficial arts, ever devoted 
himself to the first; but to command the second, Pythago- 
ras, Empedocles, Plato, and Democritus crossed the seas. 
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They, in turn, returning to their homeland, taught it to 
others and deemed it a priceless possession, well worth 
watching over. As the first can be supported by no true 
arguments, it is never defended by reputable thinkers; the 
second, esteemed by the most celebrated fathers, so to say, 
has in particular two proponents: Zamolxis, who was imi- 
tated by Aboris the Hyperborean, and Zoroaster—not him 
of whom, perhaps, you are thinking, but he who is the son 
of Oromasior. 

Should we turn to Plato and inquire after the nature of 
each of these magic forms, he will reply, in his Alcibiades, 
that Zoroaster’s magic is naught else but that science of 
divine things in which the Persian kings had their sons 
educated so that they might learn to rule their state on the 
model of the universe-state. In the Charmides, he will reply 
further that Zamolxis’ magic is the medicine of the soul 
through which temperance is brought about in the soul, 
just as through temperance health is brought about in the 
body. In the footsteps of these men, there followed Cha- 
rondas, Damigeron, Apollonius, Osthanes, and Dardanus, 
as also Homer—of whom I shall prove at some time in a 
Poetic Theology which I plan to write—who concealed this 
doctrine along with other doctrines, symbolically, in the 
wanderings of his Ulysses. These same two men were fol- 
lowed also by Eudoxus, Hermippus, and practically all 
those who delved into the Pythagorean and Platonic mys- 
teries. Of later philosophers, I find three who had ferreted 
it out—the Arab, al-Kindi, Roger Bacon, and William of 
Paris. Plotinus gives certain signs that he was not unaware 
of it: particularly in the passage where he shows that the 
magician is a magus of nature, and not merely a charlatan. 
This most wise man lauds and supports this kind of magic, 
while so detesting the other, that once, when asked to par- 
ticipate in rites involving evil spirits, he replied that they 
ought rather to come to him than he to them. Surely he 
spoke well: for just as that first form of magic makes man a 
slave and a pawn of evil powers, so the second form makes 
him their ruler and lord. That first form cannot lay claim 
to being either an art or a science; while the second, filled 
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as it is with mysteries, comprehends the most profound 
contemplation of the deepest secrets of things and, ulti- 
mately, the knowledge of the whole of nature. This benefi- 
cial magic, in coaxing, so to speak, the powers which God’s 
generosity has sown and planted in the world from their 
hiding places into the light, does not so much perform 
wonders of itself as serve a wonder-working nature. Gazing, 
with keen insight, upon that universal harmony which the 
Greeks, with their rare facility for such terms, called sum- 
patheia, and seizing upon the mutual affinity of natures, 
this second form allows us to apply to each thing those 
inducements—called the iugges of the magicians—most 
suitable to its nature. Thus it draws forth for public scru- 
tiny the miracles which lie hidden in the secret recesses of 
the world, in the womb of nature, in the storehouse and 
secret vaults of God, as though it were itself their creator. 
As the farmer weds his elms to the vines, so the magus weds 
earth to heaven—the lower orders, that is, to the endow- 
ments and powers of the higher. Hence it is that the second 
form of magic is as divine and beneficial as the first is mon- 
strous and harmful. But the most profound ground of the 
difference between them is the fact that the first, delivering 
man over to the foes of God, separates him from God; 
while the second, benevolent magic, rouses him to an admi- 
ration of God’s works which becomes, quite naturally, 
faith, hope, and charity. Nothing so surely directs us, that 
is, to religion and the worship of God, as the diligent con- 
templation of His miracles; and when, by means of this 
natural magic, we shall have profoundly scrutinized these 
works, we shall all the more avidly be led to love and wor- 
ship Him in His works until, at the last, we are compelled 
to give voice to the paean: “The heavens and all of the 
earth are filled with the majesty of Thy glory.” So much of 
magic: I felt it necessary to say even this much because I 
know that there are many who—just as dogs always bark at 
strangers—condemn and despise it despite the fact that 
they do not understand it. 

I come now to those matters which I have elicited from 
the ancient mysteries of the Hebrews and have cited to 
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confirm the inviolable Catholic faith. Lest these matters be 
thought mere fancy and charlatanry by those who are not 
conversant with them, I want everyone to understand what 
they are; what their true nature is; whence they came; who 
the famed writers are who testify to them; and how myste- 
rious, divine, and necessary they are to men of our faith for 
the defense of our religion against the gross misrepresenta- 
tions of the Hebrews. Not only famous Hebrew masters, 
but such men of our faith as Esdras, Hilary, and Origen, 
write that Moses, when on the Mount, received from God 
a more secret and true explanation of the Law than is con- 
tained in the five Books which he handed down to poster- 
ity. They write further, that God directed Moses to make 
the.Law known to the people, but not to write its interpre- 
tation down or to divulge it to any but Jesu Nave who, in 
turn, was to reveal it to succeeding high priests, all of 
whom were to be similarly pledged to silence. It was sufh- 
cient to relate, through simple historical narrative, God’s 
power, His wrath against the wicked, His mercy toward the 
good, His justice toward all; and to enlighten the people, by 
divine and benign commands, to live well and happily, and 
to worship in the true religion. To have explicitly revealed 
to the people the hidden mysteries and the secret plans of 
the highest divinity, which lay hidden under the shell of 
the Law and the rough garb of language—would this not 
be tantamount to casting holy things to dogs, or pearls 
among swine? Consequently, the decision to keep such 
things hidden from the rabble and to make them known 
but to a chosen few, among whom alone, as Paul says, wis- 
dom speaks, was not a decision made by human prudence, 
but by divine fiat. And the philosophers of antiquity main- 
tained this safeguard: Pythagoras confided but a few trifles 
to his daughter, Dama, on his deathbed. The Sphinxes, 
carved on the Egyptian temples, reminded them that the 
occult doctrines should be kept inviolable from the vulgar 
by means of the knots of riddles. Plato, writing to Dion 
concerning the most divine substances, explained that he 
had to write in riddles “Because the letter might fall into 
other hands, and others come to know the things I have 
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meant for you.” Aristotle used to say that the books of the 
Metaphysics in which he treats of divine matters were both 
published and unpublished. But need I multiply instances? 
Origen maintains that Jesus Christ, the Teacher of Life, 
revealed much to His disciples which they feared to commit 
to writing lest the vulgar come into possession of it. Diony- 
sius the Areopagite gives strong support to this when he 
writes that the most secret of mysteries were transmitted by 
the founders of our religion ex nou eis moun dia meson 
logou—that is, by rote learning, without any writing, 
through the medium of the spoken word alone. As the true 
interpretation of the Law given to Moses was, by God’s 
fiat, revealed in precisely this same way, it was called ca- 
bala, which in Hebrew means “‘reception.” The point is 
that the doctrine was received from one man by another as 
a hereditary right, not through written records but through 
a regular succession of revelations. 

Now after the Hebrews had been released by Cyrus from 
their babylonian captivity, and after re-establishment of 
the temple under Zerubbabel, the Hebrews directed them- 
selves to the restoration of the Law. Esdras, then head of 
the church, amended the Book of Moses. He says clearly 
that because of the exiles, massacres, flights, and captivities 
of the Israelites, the practice of transmitting the doctrine 
by word of mouth, which had been established by the an- 
cients, could not be continued. They had to be committed 
to writing, or else these heavenly teachings, divinely re- 
vealed, must surely perish, as the memory of them was rap- 
idly dwindling. Hence he decided that all of the sages who 
were still alive should be convened, and that each should 
communicate to the assembled body all that he remem- 
bered of the mysteries of the Law. These communications 
were then to be inscribed in seventy volumes—about the 
number of elders in the Sanhedrin. But, Fathers, there is 
no need to take my word alone for all this; listen to Esdras: 
“After forty days had passed, the Most High spake unto 
me, saying, ‘the first things which thou hast written, pub- 
lish openly, and let the worthy and unworthy alike read it: 
but keep ye the seventy last books, that thou may deliver 
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them over to such as be wise among the people: for in them 
is the fount of understanding, the stream of wisdom, and 
the river of knowledge.’ And thus did I.” These are Esdras’ 
words to the letter. These are the books of cabalistic lore. 
In these books, as Esdras clearly tells us, there dwells “the 
fount of understanding”—that is, the ineffable theology of 
the supersubstantial deity; “the stream of wisdom’”—that 
is, the precise metaphysical doctrine concerning intelli- 
gible and angelic forms; and “the river of knowledge”— 
that is, the best-grounded philosophy of nature. Pope Six- 
tus IV, the immediate predecessor of our present pope, In- 
nocent VIII, under whose reign we are fortunate, indeed, 
to be living, took all possible steps to guarantee that these 
books would be translated into Latin for the general good 
of our own faith. By the time of his death, indeed, three 
had already appeared. Among the Hebrews of today, these 
books are treasured with such reverence that no man is so 
much as permitted to touch them who has not attained his 
fortieth year. 

When I purchased these books, at no small expense, 
and had read them through from cover to cover with the 
most rapt attention and unwearying labor, I discovered in 
them—as God is my witness—not so much the Mosaic as 
the Christian religion. Therein I found the mystery of the 
Trinity; the Incarnation of the Word; the divinity of the 
Messiah. Therein one may read as well of original sin; of its 
expiation by Christ; of the heavenly Jerusalem; of the fall 
of the devils; of the pains of purgatory and of hell. Therein 
I encountered the same things which we read every day in 
Paul, Dionysius, Jerome, and Augustine. As for philosophy, 
it is as though one were listening to Pythagoras and Plato, 
whose doctrines are so closely related to the Christian faith 
that our Augustine offered infinite thanks to God that the 
books of the Platonists had fallen into his hands. In brief, 
there is absolutely no controversy between ourselves and 
the Hebrews, on any matter, with regard to which they 
cannot be refuted and convinced out of the cabalistic writ- 
ings, so that no corner is left for them to retreat to. With 
regard to this, I can cite a witness of unimpeachable au- 
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thority: the most learned Antonius Chromicus. On the oc- 
casion of a banquet at his home, which I attended, he 
heard, with his own ears, the Hebrew, Dactylus, a profound 
cabalistic scholar, come over completely to the Christian 
doctrine of the Trinity. 

But let me return to reviewing the chapters of my dispu- 
tation. I have also set forth my conception of the way in 
which the poems of Orpheus and Zoroaster should be in- 
terpreted. Orpheus is read by the Greeks in an almost com- 
plete text; Zoroaster they know in a corrupt text, while in 
Chaldea he is read in a form more nearly complete; and 
both these men are considered as the authors and fathers of 
ancient wisdom. I shall pass over Zoroaster, who is cited 
frequently by the Platonists, and always with the most pro- 
found respect. But of Pythagoras, Iamblichus the Chaldean 
writes that he took the Orphic theology as the archetypal 
model after which he shaped and formed his own philoso- 
phy. It is for this reason that the Pythagorean maxims are 
called holy—because, that is, they derive from the Orphic. 
For it is from this original source that there followed that 
occult doctrine of numbers, and everything else that the 
Greek philosophy has of greatness and sublimity. Orpheus, 
however—as was the case with all the ancient theologians 
—so interwove the mysteries of his doctrine with the veil of 
poetry that one reading his hymns might well take them to 
be but vain fables and the veriest commonplaces. I say this 
so that one might appreciate what labor and difficulty was 
involved in my ferreting out the occult meanings of the 
hidden philosophy from the intentional knots of riddles 
and the obscurity of fables in which they were submerged. 
This task was made all the more difficult by the fact that in 
a matter so profound, abstruse, and unplumbed, I could 
look for aid to the work of no other interpreter. And still, 
like dogs, some growl that I have heaped together a great 
quantity of pointless drivelings in order to make my display 
impressive by sheer numerical weight. As though all did not 
concern subtle questions, subjects of vicious controversy, 
over which the principal schools confront each other like 
gladiators—at dagger’s point. As though I had not contrib- 
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uted many things heretofore unknown and unsuspected by 
the very men who are even now striking at my repute while 
styling themselves the masters in philosophy. I am, in 
truth, so innocent of the fault with which they charge me 
that I have striven to limit the disputation to as few chap- 
ters as I could; had I wished—as others are wont—to divide 
it into parts, and to cut these into bits, their number might 
well have increased to infinity. 

To pass in silence over other things that I might men- 
tion, who is not aware that one alone among my nine hun- 
dred theses—namely, that concerning the reconciliation of 
the philosophies of Plato and Aristotle—might easily have 
been expanded, without anyone suspecting that I was seek- 
ing mere quantity, into six hundred or more chapters? 
How? By simply enumerating, one after another, in proper 
order, those points on which others think that these philos- 
ophies differ, and I that they agree. But speak out I shall— 
though in a manner which is neither modest in itself nor 
truly characteristic of me—because my detractors, those 
who envy me, force me so to speak out. I wished to make 
clear in this disputation, not so much that I know a great 
deal, but that I know a great deal which others do not. And 
now, reverend Fathers, in order that this claim may be veri- 
fied by the fact; and in order that my oration may no 
longer delay the gratification of your desire—for I see, ex- 
cellent Doctors, that you are prepared, girded up, and even 
pleasured in anticipation of the contest—let us now, with 
the hope that the outcome may be fortunate and favorable, 
as to the sound of war trumpet, join in battle. 


